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A REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE ON UNIFORM ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 



ARTHUR WILLIS LEONARD 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 



The National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English met at Teachers College, New York City, on Thursday 
morning, February 22. Twenty- three delegates were present, as 
follows: from the New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools, W. A. Neilson, Harvard University, A. M. 
Hitchcock, High School, Hartford, Conn., A. H. Ward, Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass.; from the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, F. H. 
Stoddard, New York University, C. G. Child, University of Penn- 
sylvania, T. C. Mitchill, High School, Jamaica, New York; from 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers 
College, E. L. Miller, Central High School, Detroit, Mich.; from 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
C. W. Kent, University of Virginia, J. L. Henderson, University 
of Texas, J. R. Hunter, Emory and Henry Preparatory School; 
from the College Entrance Examination Board, Wilson Farrand, 
Newark Academy, E. J. Goodwin, Packer Collegiate Institute, 

A. W. Leonard, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; from the 
Conference of New England Colleges on Entrance Requirements 
in English, W. L. Cross, Yale University, F. P. Emery, Dart- 
mouth College, C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University; from the 
College Conference on English for the Central Atlantic States, 
F. T. Baker, Teachers College, New York, M. W. Sampson, Cor- 
nell University, A. H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania; from 
the English Round Table of the National Education Association, 

B. A. Heydrick, High School of Commerce, New York, C. S.Thomas, 
Newton, Mass., High School, together with Mr. Hosic and Mr. 
Miller, named above. 
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The total number of delegates, twenty-three, exceeded by five 
the total number present at the conference of 1909, the College 
Conference on English for the Central Atlantic States being 
admitted to membership during this meeting, and the delegates 
from the Committee on Entrance Requirements of the English 
Round Table of the National Education Association being invited 
to participate in the discussion, but without voting power. 

The division of opinion among the members of the Conference 
may be roughly indicated by a brief examination of the represen- 
tation. Geographical distribution was, on the whole, of slight 
importance, beyond the fact that it was known or surmised before- 
hand that the East would for the most part stand for conservatism, 
while the Middle West and New York would favor radical change. 
Local needs and interests, therefore, and personal convictions based 
largely upon them, determined the trend of sentiment and the 
character of the discussion. Of the total number having the right 
to take part in the debate, the ratio of secondary-school to college 
representatives (Professor Stoddard of New York University being 
in the chair) was 10 to 12, or nearly one-half; whereas in 1909 the 
ratio was 4 to 15, or slightly more than one-fourth. In a discus- 
sion which was to turn in some part at least on that much vexed 
question of "college domination" of secondary schools, this ratio 
is not without its significance. Of the secondary-school teachers 
five represented public high schools and five private or endowed 
preparatory schools. The presence of several members from 
colleges and universities which have adopted, wholly or in part, 
the certificating system, had no little influence in determining the 
prevailing point of view. 

After the preliminary business of the meeting had been disposed 
of, the regular discussion of the main business began. In order 
that every phase of the matters before the Conference might have 
a complete hearing, the chairman requested that each delegate, 
in regular order, should present fully his views on the points at 
issue. As a basis for this discussion, the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Professor Cross, read and commented upon the 
requirements in literature which the Executive Committee pro- 
posed for adoption in 1916-18, a copy of which requirements had 
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already been sent to each member for bis consideration. The 
first recommendation of the committee was that for 1916-18 
certain changes be made in the lists of books for reading and study 
already adopted for 1913-15. The changes suggested for English 
"A" provide for certain additions and substitutions designed to 
make the groups more suitable for readers of secondary age; those 
suggested for English "B," having the same purpose in view, offer 
also a slightly different list each year, with a somewhat freer choice 
of alternatives than is offered at present. 

The second recommendation of the committee was that, in 
addition to the list of books comprised in English A and English B, 
a longer list of about one hundred and twenty-five titles — fiction, 
biography, and drama — including a considerable amount of copy- 
righted material — be adopted by the schools for supplementary 
reading. The committee made no formal recommendation regard- 
ing the character of the examination by which knowledge and 
appreciation of these books should be tested. 

As the discussion proceeded, two main questions at issue 
clearly emerged: (1) the nature of the requirement, particularly 
the requirement in literature; (2) the character of the examina- 
tion. As might have been expected, the now persistent conten- 
tion regarding both of these questions, that the tendency is for the 
university to restrict, if not to dominate, the secondary school, 
was urged anew. It was pointed out, as with frequent reiteration 
it has been pointed out before, that the public high school, 
which, in most cases, sends relatively few of its students to college, 
must, nevertheless, for the benefit of those few, shape its English 
course in conformity with the college requirements. It is to be 
noted, however, that the representatives of the public high schools 
were not unanimous in support of this view. On the other hand, 
the sentiment was expressed, though again not unanimously, that 
even the regular preparatory school, the main business of which is 
to prepare young people for entrance to college, suffers somewhat 
severely from limitations in the requirement which the colleges 
impose. As a fundamental objection against a specific require- 
ment in literature, particularly a requirement so restricted as the 
one at present existing, or even the one proposed, it was urged that 
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it dictates unwarrantably to the secondary teacher, not only what 
his students shall read, but also when and how, whereas the ad- 
mission ought to be freely made that in general he can do better 
if left to himself. And furthermore, it was argued that certain 
books, even in the later revised lists, have proved insufficiently in- 
teresting or not interesting at all to young readers. The solution 
proposed for this difficulty was to retain the present list, but to 
widen the choice which it offers, or to offer instead an advisory 
open list of two or three hundred books, unclassified and containing 
some copyrighted material. 

In opposition to any radical change in the character and content 
of the lists as offered by the Executive Committee, or as set down 
in the requirements for 1913-15, it was submitted that these lists 
are sufficiently liberal as they stand, and that, after all, the evil 
so vividly painted arises not so much from the sinister nature of 
the requirement itself as from the inexperienced or unskilful 
teacher's misuse of it; that is, from his misinterpretation of the 
intention of the colleges. Moreover, the objections offered to 
the abandonment of a somewhat restricted list, and the substi- 
tution therefor of an open list, or no list at all, were two: (1) that 
the unskilled or inexperienced teacher needs, and not infrequently 
welcomes, such guidance and suggestion as a restricted list arranged 
in groups affords him; (2) that a certain type of teacher — who is 
devoted more to coaching than to instruction — could and would 
soon find the easiest way to circumvent such a loose requirement, 
by preparing his students, for example, in an extreme case, on ten 
novels, and on nothing else; and (3) that the difficulty of setting 
an examination on a list of two or three hundred books would 
prove to be almost insuperably difficult. 

The second main point at issue was, as has been said, the 
character of the examination. This question, in the judgment of 
some, was the real key to the whole problem, for, since a much 
repeated and undoubtedly valid objection to a large advisory list 
of books is the difficulty of setting questions upon them, then, if 
the examiner should be willing to base his questions, not on a 
definite list but upon the candidates' general reading, these objec- 
tions would disappear. Thus a single act would both liberalize 
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the requirement and liberate the teacher. Therefore a type of 
examination at once so liberal that it would satisfy the teacher 
and so definite — and possibly so rigorous — that it would meet the 
demands of the colleges, was the real solution to be sought. The 
adverse criticism of the usual examination set by many of the 
colleges and the College Entrance Board were that they test 
neither thinking nor appreciation, but rather call for mere memo- 
rizing, preparation for which, beside imposing an unnatural and 
deadening drill, requires so much time, both in first study and in 
review, that other more vital English studies are crowded out of 
the school course. Therefore, as a substitute, it was proposed 
that the colleges examine to test power — that is, power to write, 
power to think, power to read and appreciate; that they set such a 
paper as, for example, the Harvard New Plan paper for 1911: a 
paper that presupposes the reading and study of literature, but 
not of a prescribed list of books; that offers, among other things, a 
test in sustained composition, and in the ability to read and explain 
intelligently at sight a fairly long and fairly difficult passage of 
prose or poetry. 

The discussion, as it has been thus briefly outlined and sum- 
marized, occupied the whole of the first day, until after ten at 
night. It closed with a few informal suggestions to the Executive 
Committee embodying some of the ideas brought out during the 
session. 

The Conference reassembled on Friday morning, February 23, 
at nine o'clock. To ascertain the opinions of the members on cer- 
tain points, a number of informal votes, of no binding force, were 
taken, as follows: 

1. Should the English requirement be divided into two parts, 
A and B, as at present ? Aye 14, No 1. 

2. Should there be an open list of, say, two or three hundred 
books under English A ? Aye 7, No 10. 

3. Should alternative requirements be set? Aye 12, No 6. 

4. Should alternative types of examination be set? Aye 13, 
No 4. 

5. Should there be a test on composition and grammar, distinct 
from the test on literature ? Approved unanimously. 
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After these informal votes had been taken, formal motions 
were put and carried, as follows: 

It was voted unanimously that the requirement (as distinct 
from the examination) be divided into two parts, the first a require- 
ment in composition and grammar, the second a requirement in 
literature. For convenience in designation, these requirements 
were denominated English I and English II. The kind of gram- 
matical study provided for English I is the same as that in the 
requirements for 1913-15. The division of the requirement into 
these two parts was made for this purpose: that the candidate who 
fails in an entrance examination because of the unsatisfactory 
quality of his composition, may know clearly the reason for his 
failure, and may prepare to make up his deficiency without 
re-reading the prescribed books. 

It was voted (17 to 2) that the examination on English I 
consist of the writing of a composition on a subject chosen from 
the candidate's probable experience, or based upon his reading, 
and of an examination on the general principles of grammar. 

It was further voted that under English II there be set an 
examination on a prescribed list of books for thorough reading 
and study. The intent of this motion was that this list be small 
and contain a sufficient number of alternatives to insure proper 
freedom of choice. It was the intent of both these motions taken 
together that these two examinations should not necessarily be 
given in two different years. 

It was further voted that there be a supplementary list made 
up of books chosen from the present list in English A (i.e., for 1913- 
15), the proposed supplementary list offered by the Executive 
Committee, and such other books as may be desirable to meet 
local conditions and needs, which shall be suggested to the schools 
as constituting, in the judgment of the Conference, books which 
may be read with profit in a high-school course, and from which 
the student shall be required to present evidence of having read 
at least ten, but which shall not be offered for examination. 

It was voted that, as an alternative to the requirement based 
on the supplementary list, an examination on the A list (i.e., a 
list equivalent to the A list) be maintained. This was done in 
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order that those high schools and preparatory schools which find 
no serious fault in the present plan may not be forced to accept 
the new plan. 

It will be apparent that English II is a more liberal substitute 
for English B, and that the requirement for a supplementary list 
is a liberal substitute for English A; and, moreover, that the 
two parts together are a compromise between the old and the new. 

It was further voted (12 to 6) that the Conference include in 
its recommendation, as an alternative to English II, that colleges 
so desiring may set an examination requiring no prescribed books. 
To many of those who had contended for the complete liberaliza- 
tion of the requirement this alternative seemed the most important 
and most progressive recommendation of the Conference, in that it 
gives full recognition to the competence of the secondary English 
teacher to frame his own English courses to meet the peculiar needs 
which he discerns on the educational premises with which he is 
most familiar. The recommendation is, to be sure, merely advisory, 
but it is the strong hope of many members of the Conference that 
the College Board and the examining colleges will adopt it. The 
colleges may feel, and in some cases, no doubt, will feel, that, since 
such an examination alone will not provide an adequate test, 
some supplementary test may be necessary; namely, certification 
on training and content or some substitute therefor. But those 
who believe in this freer form of examination feel assured, in the 
light of an increasingly prevalent practice in the country, that it 
can be easily and satisfactorily put into effect. 

The foregoing motions embody the chief recommendations of 
the Conference. Other incidental or corollary motions are as 
follows: 

It was voted (12 to 1) that the recommendations of the Con- 
ference shall include a suggestion that individual colleges take 
such steps as may be found necessary to ascertain whether candi- 
dates for entrance possess an adequate equipment in oral English. 

It was voted unanimously that the Conference incorporate in 
its suggestions to the colleges that in the composition test the 
candidates should not be expected to write at a speed exceeding 
400 words an hour. 
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It was voted that the definite formulation of the requirement 
be referred to a committee which shall report at an adjourned 
meeting of the Conference. The chairman suggested as the 
members of this committee, Messrs. Neilson, Cross, Hosic, Farrand, 
and Hitchcock, and the suggestion was confirmed by the Conference. 

It was voted that when the Conference adjourned it should 
be to meet again on Thursday, May 30, to consider the specific 
recommendations of the committee as to matters of detail. It is 
possible that the adjourned meeting may revise some of the 
decisions of the first. 

It was voted that the matter of the time to be spent in school 
in meeting the English requirement, and of the time to be allowed 
for the examinations, be referred to the Committee on Formulation. 

The Conference adjourned at 12:45, on March 23. 

The general spirit of the Conference was marked by a sincere 
desire to discover the real interests and needs of both the colleges 
and the schools, and to frame requirements that should meet them 
fairly, with due regard to just compromise between opposing views. 
In no previous conference, it seems, have the main issues been so 
thoroughly examined and discussed; and it is expected that when 
the new recommendations have been put in final form, they will 
insure the establishment of a requirement which shall in larger 
measure than before prove to be permanent, and so prevent that 
disturbing criticism and revolt which seem rather to have grown 
than to have diminished with succeeding efforts to secure satis- 
factory adjustment. 



